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EDUCATION FOR THE NEW CONSULAR 
CAREER. 

BY JOHN BALL OSBORNE, CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF TRADE 
RELATIONS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 



The recent changes by law and executive order in our con- 
sular system have been effected so rapidly and thoroughly that 
it is difficult to realize that the consulships have at last ceased 
to be the means of rewarding partisan service. The old era has 
passed, and with it the streams of impecunious and shiftless 
relatives of influential statesmen, defeated candidates and trou- 
blesome political rivals, bankrupts and ineffective professional 
men, superannuated clergymen and invalids seeking a genial 
climate, and naturalized citizens ambitious to return to the scene 
of early struggles and associate on terms of equality with those 
who once spurned them, that regularly, when power passed from 
one party to the other, swarmed at the White House and the 
Department of State in the quest for consulships. Under a 
system in which the decisive test was strength of political influ- 
ence, it is no wonder that many of these classes succeeded in 
obtaining appointments. Hereafter candidates who are equipped 
only with the formerly potent political backing will find to their 
sorrow that the changed order of things has slammed the door 
of hope in their faces. 

The Eeorganization Act of April 5th, 1906, has accomplished 
much for the betterment of the consular service; but the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State are doing even more by carrying 
out with determination the admirable provisions of the Executive 
Order of June 27th, 1906. While the law mentioned regraded 
all the consuls-general and consuls, and readjusted their salaries 
on an equitable basis; provided a system of regular inspection of 
consulates; Americanized the clerkships; extended the prohibi- 
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tion to engage in trade to all officers with salary exceeding 
$1,000; and made the salaries of all consuls-general and consuls 
their sole compensation of office, by declaring all fees, including 
notarials, to be official, the Executive Order has gone farther, 
for it has extended to the consular service the merit principles 
of the Civil Service Act of January 16th, 1883. 

This Executive Order limits all original appointments to the 
two lowest grades of consuls, namely, those whose salaries are 
$2,500 and $2,000, respectively; creates a stringent system of 
examination for admission to the service; and provides that all 
vacancies in the offices of consul-general and consul above the 
two lowest grades shall be filled by promotion from those lower 
grades, on the basis exclusively of ability and efficiency shown 
in the service. 

The Executive Order establishes a Board of Examiners com- 
posed of two officials of the Department of State and the Chief 
Examiner of the Civil Service Commission. The examinations 
are both oral and written, the two counting equally. The object 
of the oral examination is to discover the candidate's business 
ability, alertness, character, address and personal bearing, general 
education and contemporary information, and natural fitness for 
the service, including moral, mental and physical qualifications. 

Candidates are required to obtain a general average mark of 
80 on a scale of 100, in order to be eligible for certification. 
This minimum is 10 points higher than is required in the Civil 
Service examinations for positions in the classified service in this 
country. Candidates must be between the ages of 21 and 50 years 
of age; citizens of the United States; of good character and 
habits, and physically and mentally qualified for the proper 
performance of consular work. Furthermore, they must have 
been specially designated by the President for appointment to the 
consular service, subject to examination. 

The requirement of prior Presidential designation is the only 
feature that prevents the examination system from being abso- 
lutely competitive. It might be assumed that the process im- 
plies the possession of more or less political influence. This, 
however, has not been the case up to the present time under the 
new regime. United States Senators have shown a commendable 
disposition to recommend to the President for designation prom- 
ising young men without inquiring into their political affiliations 
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or influence, and the designations, in conformity with the Execu- 
tive Order, are so made as to secure proportional representation 
of all the States and Territories in the consular service. The 
stringent character of the examinations is the saving feature of 
the new system. The large percentage of candidates who failed 
in the first three examinations proves that a designation is worth 
nothing to those who lack excellent qualifications. It is a ques- 
tion of the survival of the fittest, and so the examination is 
virtually competitive. 

Fpc.it the conclusion of the examination, the Board of Exam- 
iners certifies to the Secretary of State, as eligible for appoint- 
ment in the consular service, the names of those candidates who 
have attained upon the whole examination, oral and written, an 
average mark of at least 80. As in the case of designation, 
appointments are so made as to secure proportional representa- 
tion of all the States and Territories in the consular service. 

Up to this writing five regular examinations for the consular 
service have been held under the new rules. The following state- 
ment shows the results of these examinations: 

Desig- Per cent. Per cent. 

Bate. noted. Examined. Passed. passing. failing. 

March 14-15, 1907 24 18 10 55.5 44.5 

July 9-10, 1907 54 38 13 34. 66. 

Nov. 20-22, 1907 36 25 9 36. 64. 

April 7-9, 1908 35 30 19 63. 37. 

July 7-9, 1908 72 46 (not yet announced) 

The ages of the eligibles from the first examination ranged 
from 26 to 43, four being above 35 and three between 26 and 30. 
Six had practical business experience, and four professional or 
journalistic training. Most of those who took the second exam- 
ination had enjoyed the benefit of a college education, and of the 
successful candidates five had business experience, four had been 
journalists (two specializing in financial and commercial jour- 
nalism) and three had engaged in educational work. Three or 
four were still in the early twenties. It is a remarkable fact that 
of the 19 candidates who successfully passed the examination of 
April, 1908, 16 had more or less college training, the majority 
being graduates. The institutions represented were Yale, George 
Washington, Harvard, University of Paris, Johns Hopkins, 
Brown, Lehigh, University of Virginia, University of Michigan, 
Chicago University, University of the South, West Virginia Uni- 
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versify and Wesleyan University. Nearly all the eligibles have 
already received consular appointments and have entered on their 
duties. 

The written examinations are divided into eight subjects, which, 
with their relative weights, aggregating 20, are as follows : 

1. Modern languages — French, German or Spanish — 2. 

2. Natural, industrial and commercial resources, and commerce of the 
United States— 4. 

3. Political economy — 2. 

4. International, maritime and commercial law — 3. 

5. American history, government and institutions — 2. 

6. Political and commercial geography — 3. 

7. Arithmetic — 2. 

8. Modern history (since 1850) of Europe, South America and the 
Far East — 2. 

The following questions, which are selected from those given 
at the first examination, will show the character and scope of 
the test: 

Modern languages. — Candidates are required to make a close trans- 
lation into idiomatic English from either French, German or Spanish, 
and to translate a short business letter from English into one of these 
languages. 

Resources of the United States. — What causes have contributed to the 
growth of the iron and steel industries in the United States? What 
is the rank of the United States in agriculture, mining, manufacturing 
and merchant marine? What is its rank in export trade? State some 
of the requirements for the development of a large foreign commerce, 
and what countries are our chief competitors for foreign trade. 

Political economy. — Of what advantage to a consul is a knowledge 
of the principles of political economy? State some of the advantages of 
foreign exchange in cancelling indebtedness between merchants of dif- 
ferent countries. Why is exchange on London or New York preferable 
to exchange on smaller cities? What are the principal reasons for the 
development of trade between different countries? 

International, maritime and commercial law. — What were the rules 
adopted at the Declaration of Paris? Define citizenship and domicile. 
Discuss the nationality of married women. Give three conditions essen- 
tial to the validity of a treaty. In general, what papers are necessary 
to determine the nationality of a vessel? What is meant by salvage, 
demurrage, general average and bottomry? 

American history, government and institutions. — How, when and from 
whom was the contiguous territory of the United States acquired? and 
the non-contiguous territory? How is the President of the United States 
chosen, and what are the constitutional requirements for eligibility to 
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the office! Whore in the American Government is the treaty-making 
power vested? 

Political and commercial geography. — What countries, independent or 
otherwise, border on the Mediterranean Sea? What country produces 
the largest supply of cane sugar? and beet sugar? Name the country 
which refines the most petroleum, the one which is the largest exporter 
of raw silk, and the one which makes the most wine. What is the prin- 
cipal export of Argentine Republic, Brazil and Chile? Name the bodies 
of water through which a ship would pass on the shortest all-water 
route going from Bombay, India, to Dover, England. 

Arithmetic. — The candidate was required to make the additions in a 
tabular statement of exports from the Straits Settlements to different 
countries; also to give an itemized statement of a commercial account. 

Modem history. — Briefly describe the features which have been notice- 
able in the government and development of South American republics. 
Describe briefly the form of government of the German Empire. What 
causes led up to the Russo-Japanese War, and what were its results? 

The field covered by this examination is so broad, the questions 
so representative, and the scrutiny of the oral test so searching, 
that a high order of intelligence and an unusually good educa- 
tional equipment are needed to meet the ordeal successfully. In 
view of the reasonable stability of tenure assured by the recent 
reforms in the service, and of the difficult and somewhat technical 
character of the entrance examination, it is important for young 
men who aspire to appointment as consuls, with a view to fol- 
lowing the service as a life career, to properly qualify themselves 
by systematic preparation through appropriate courses of study. 

The idea of university training for the public service dates 
from the Middle Ages, when the German universities began to 
offer, to students who expected to follow that occupation, courses 
of training— apart from those in law, theology, medicine and 
philosophy. The subjects taken by these students included eco- 
nomics and political sciences, besides a certain amount of public 
and administrative law. They were designated as the " Cameral- 
wissenschaftm " or " Gameralia" and the students became a dis- 
tinct category known as the "Stud. Gam." like the "Stud. 
Med." or the " Stud. Phil." In some institutions the cameralist 
subjects became in time more sharply differentiated than in 
others; for example, in the University of Tuebingen a separate 
faculty of Staatswissenschaften, or Political Sciences, was created. 
At the present time, however, the most famous school of train- 
ing for the public service is in France, — the Ecole Libre des 
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Sciences Politiques at Paris, founded by Emile Boutmy in 1871, 
for the purpose of offering a complete and methodical system 
of instruction in the political and social sciences as a whole. This 
interesting institution, which has no organic connection with the 
French Government, furnishes to young men who contemplate en- 
tering the public service of France a thorough preparation to en- 
able them to pass successfully the competitive examinations for the 
establishment of the eligible lists from which all appointments 
are made. The work of the school has been grouped into eight 
sections corresponding to the principal departments of the public 
service, viz: (1) Diplomacy, including the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, the diplomatic service and the consular service; (2) the 
Council of State; (3) Administration; (4) Inspection of Finance 
and the Colonies; (5) Court of Accounts; (6) General Gov- 
ernments of Algeria and Indo-China; (7) Protectorate of Tunis; 
and (8) Financial, industrial and commercial enterprises, at 
home or abroad. 

The ordinary duration of the course in any one of these groups 
is three years, although only two years are required. Most of the 
students are past 18 years of age when they enter. In the 
last ten years, the Diplomatic Section has had 1,689 students, 
and in this period all the vacancies in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, with but three exceptions, have been filled by the ap- 
pointment of graduates of this school. 

The remarkable success of this Paris school is especially in- 
teresting to Americans at this time by reason of the need of a 
similar institution in this country for the training of young 
men for the public service. The new conditions for appointment 
to the consular service have particularly emphasized this edu- 
cational need. All those whom the President has so far desig- 
nated for examination have been men of good education, and yet 
one-half of the candidates failed dismally at the first examina- 
tion and two-thirds at the second and third, making it evident that 
the test is sufficiently technical to call for special training. Al- 
ready a dozen or more of our great universities and colleges have 
recognized this fact, and are hastening to supply the demand 
by offering suitable courses of study. I shall point out some 
of the most noteworthy instances of these efforts to educate 
young Americans foT the foreign service. 

In this connection it is interesting to recall the earnest ef- 
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forts made by President Washington for the establishment of a 
National University in the District of Columbia to which young 
men from all parts of the country might resort for the com- 
pletion of their education in all branches of polite literature, 
in the arts and sciences, and, particularly, in the principles of 
politics and good government. In his message to Congress in 
1796 he declared that the primary object of such a national 
institution should be the education of the American youth in 
the science of government. What he hoped for has been substan- 
tially realized in the new College of the Political Sciences just 
established as a department of George Washington University. 

George Washington (formerly Columbian) University enjoys 
the distinction of being the pioneer in the field of university 
training for the public service. Eecognizing that the city of 
Washington offers unrivalled facilities for the cultivation of the 
political sciences, the President of Columbian University pro- 
jected in 1889 a School of Comparative Jurisprudence as an 
annex to the Law Department; but no action was taken until 
1898, when a School of Comparative Jurisprudence and Diplo- 
macy was established as a department of the University. This 
department, the name of which was subsequently changed to the 
School of Politics and Diplomacy, was essentially a graduate 
and professional branch of the University, admitting only stu- 
dents in possession of academic or professional degrees. Its pur- 
pose was to fit young men for the public service at home and 
abroad, particularly for the consular and diplomatic service, 
and to supply systematic economic training to journalists, teach- 
ers and others. The school, however, was so closely akin to the 
law school that it offered little more than a supplementary 
polish upon a strictly legal training. Moreover, there was not 
much encouragement to young men to educate themselves for 
our foreign service, so long as it offered no career whatsoever 
and appointments went exclusively by political preferment. 

In order to meet the new conditions in our consular system 
and to respond to the demand for more thorough economic 
training, the College of Political Sciences was established at 
George Washington University in 1907, as the successor of 
the department above mentioned. The new College, which is 
modelled after the famous Paris school of the same name, pro- 
vides undergraduate, as well as graduate, courses of study. 
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The undergraduate course, leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, is open to those who have had the first two years of un- 
dergraduate work. Entering the College at the beginning of his 
junior year, the student selects his courses from the various sec- 
tions: Political Sciences, International Law and Diplomacy, His- 
tory and Economics and Sociology. He may also receive per- 
mission to take certain courses in the Academic Department of 
the University, particularly courses in the modern languages. 

During the second year in the College — corresponding to the 
senior year of the Academic course — it is possible for the student 
to take advanced work which will be counted towards the degree 
of Master of Diplomacy, so that after obtaining his A.B. degree, 
but one year more will be required to take his professional degree 
of Master of Diplomacy. It is only exceptionally that graduates 
from other institutions will have had sufficient continued training 
in the Political Sciences to obtain this degree in less than two 
years. 

The courses offered are intended to fit for the public service in 
general arid cover a wide range of subjects. Among those which 
are adapted to prepare men for the Consular Service are: Com- 
mercial and Industrial Geography; Political Geography; Com- 
mercial Law; International Trade; Commercial Policies; Colonial 
Government and Administration; International Law; Organiza- 
tion of the Consular Service; and the functions, duties and meth- 
ods of procedure of consular officers. 

The new College of the Political Sciences also provides ad- 
vanced courses of graduate and professional study, for which it 
confers the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Diplomacy and 
Doctor of Philosophy. The faculty includes several men of 
national reputation. Among those who are giving instruction 
are Justices Harlan and Brewer of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, General Foster, formerly Secretary of State, and 
Mr. James Brown Scott, Solicitor of the Department of State. 
In recent letters expressing his interest in the new department of 
George Washington University, Secretary Root said: 

" The National Government is making a strong and systematic effort 
now to limit appointments in the diplomatic and consular service to , 
men of special fitness for such work. Of course that effort will be 
greatly promoted by having as many young men as possible educated 
and trained in the subjects with which such officers have to deal. The 
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greater the class of trained men from whom we can draw for appoint- 
ments in the foreign service, the more easily we can maintain a high 
standard in this service." 

• • • • ■ 

" I regard the kind of facilities which you are proposing to afford as 
of very high importance in the building up of a foreign service of a high 
standard, and I think it is fair to anticipate that, other things being 
equal, the men who avail themselves of such opportunities for preparation 
will inevitably receive the appointments, subject only to the limitations 
of number in the service and the geographical distribution among the 
States. 

" Your proposal has the advantage of establishing a university relation 
between the proposed school and the other branches of university educa- 
tion, and this is something which I think is practically essential to the 
successful establishment of such a school." 

Following the lead of George Washington University, several 
prominent institutions of learning have lately established similar 
courses for the training of men for the foreign service. In 1906, 
Yale and Columbia Universities jointly inaugurated a system of 
courses designed to prepare students for work in foreign coun- 
tries, either in the service of the United States Government, in 
business enterprises, or as missionaries or scientific investigators. 
The length of the courses is three years in the ease of candi- 
dates for the consular service, and two years for candidates for 
other foreign service. The prescribed courses for the consular 
certificate (signed by the Presidents of the two co-operating in- 
stitutions) are as follows: two modern languages besides Eng- 
lish, commercial geography, elementary statistics, trade statistics, 
commerce and commercial policy, elementary law, Eoman law, 
commercial law, international law, history of diplomacy, and seven 
other courses to be elected with approval of the committee on 
instruction. A bewildering array of courses in modern languages 
is offered in this university system. 

Since 1900 the University of Wisconsin has offered a four 
years' course in commerce, leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. The required studies — natural science, mathematics, Eng- 
lish, foreign languages, history and economics — occupy nearly 
the whole of the student's time in the freshman and sophomore 
years ; but during the last two years four groups of electives 
are available, viz. : banking and finance, transportation, manufac- 
turing industries, agricultural industries and the consular service. 
The consular group covers the following special courses: colonial 
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politics, contemporary international politics, history of diplomacy, 
international law, Federal administration, the consular service 
and a thesis. There were 225 students taking the course in 
commerce at Wisconsin in 1906. 

The University of Illinois offers elaborate courses of training 
for business, extending over four years, and confers the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts on its graduates. The subjects of study 
furnish training for (1) general business, (2) commerce and the 
consular service, (3) banking, (4) transportation, (5) insurance, 
(6) municipal administration, and (7) journalistic work. The 
subjects studied in these courses are similar to those required 
in the institutions already mentioned. 

The Wharton School of Finance and Commerce at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania now advertises to give special training for 
the public service. Although established in 1881, it does not 
enjoy the distinction of being the pioneer in this field of useful- 
ness, for the reason that it made no attempt in this direction until 
recently, having hitherto confined its efforts to the education of 
men for business. In a recent statement in commendation of 
the College of the Political Sciences at Washington, Mr. Joseph 
Wharton, the founder of the school bearing his name, said: 

" Having long been of opinion that there ought to be somewhere in 
this country at least one institution where persons could be trained 
for our consular and diplomatic service, I had expected the ' Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce' to set up a course of instruction on 
that line, but this has not yet been done nor even commenced." 

The School gives a four years' course. The degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Economics is conferred upon its graduates. 

The University of Nebraska offers a "commercial group" of 
studies especially adapted to "business, diplomatic, civil service 
and political careers." 

The State University of Iowa established in 1900 a School of 
Political and Social Science, which offers a four years' course 
in commerce fairly well adapted for the training of men for 
public service. The same may be said of the course offered by the 
College of Commerce and Administration at the Chicago Uni- 
versity, which confers the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy for 
four years' work. 

In fact, throughout the United States schools of political 
science or commerce are being founded in connection with long- 

voi,. CLXXXvm. — no. 635. 36 
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established colleges. In addition to those above mentioned, such 
schools, as more or less independent parts of the university 
system, now exist in the University of California, Dartmouth, 
the University of Indiana, the University of Kansas, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, the University of Missouri, New York 
University, the University of North Dakota, the University of 
Ohio, Ohio State University, Olivet College, the University of 
Oregon, the University of South Dakota, St. Louis University, 
the University of Utah, the University of Vermont, the Univer- 
sity of Louisiana, and Washington and Lee University. In 
addition to this list, there are several institutions that offer 
systematic instruction in the political sciences, although the 
groups are not definitely segregated; these include Harvard, Cor- 
nell, Leland Stanford, the University of Minnesota and North- 
western University. At Harvard, the Division of History and 
Political Science is one of the seventeen divisions of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences. It comprises the departments of history 
and government, and economics. I understand, however, that 
Harvard is preparing to segregate the courses in political science 
and allied subjects, and combine them in a distinct school or 
college. 

Mention should also be made in this connection of Harvard's 
new graduate school in Business Administration, which will open 
on October 1, 1908, under the direction of Professor Edwin F. 
Gay. It offers a two years' course and will confer the degree of 
Master in Business Administration. It requires for admission the 
degree of A.B. or B.S., and aims to establish business training 
on a professional basis. This will be in line with the educational 
trend throughout the country, and will bring Harvard's facilities 
in this increasingly important field into more prominence than 
hitherto. 

Nothing in our national life is more significant of the influence 
of the utilitarian spirit than the increasing popularity of edu- 
cation in the political sciences and along business lines. This 
development is, in fact, a natural reflex of the great economic 
forces that have transformed the United States into the foremost 
industrial and commercial power in the world. The business 
world is daily becoming more complex and complicated, and a 
successful business career requires far wider knowledge and higher 
skill than formerly. Young men are becoming impatient at the 
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idea of pursuing a college course of four years that offers little 
more than fundamental cultural courses. They seek practical 
preparation for a life career, and demand a curriculum that 
combines technical and information studies with those that are 
primarily intended for general culture and mental discipline. 
Indeed, the disciplinary value of the practical sciences is rated 
far higher than formerly. Accordingly, American educators who 
are progressive are wisely throwing traditions to the winds and 
adapting the machinery of their institutions to the new condi- 
tions. The numerous schools of commerce and the political 
sciences which have sprung up lately in every section of the 
country are designed to give students a knowledge of general 
principles, and to turn them into practical life while still young 
enough to retain the plasticity of character necessary to apply 
their knowledge intelligently and effectively to concrete cases. 

As an evidence of the trend of the times, it is interesting to 
note that many of our educational institutions of high rank 
now permit candidates for the Bachelor of Arts degree to enter 
without any Latin or Greek at all, and to graduate without re- 
ceiving the slightest instruction therein. 

It has been suggested that the consular service is too limited 
a field numerically to justify the establishment of special courses 
of training at all, or even at many, of our great universities, 
since there are only 298 consuls-general and consuls, and original 
appointments are restricted to vacancies arising among 60 con- 
suls at $2,500 and 46 consuls at $2,000, the higher places being 
filled exclusively by promotion. The relatively limited oppor- 
tunities thus afforded cannot be denied. It must be remembered, 
however, that the training for the consular service is essentially 
practical, and even although a young man who has taken a four 
years' course at, say, the new College of the Political Sciences 
at Washington and received the degree of Bachelor of Arts, may 
fail to obtain the coveted consulship, he is infinitely better quali- 
fied to face the world than the graduate from the academic depart- 
ment of Yale, Harvard or Princeton, who emerges from the 
classic shades with a training that can rarely be utilized at once, 
excepting in poorly remunerated teaching, while, on the other 
hand, the political-science graduate is admirably equipped for a 
variety of practical avocations in the business world. 

John Ball Osbobne. 



